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A Marble Torso of Kwannon 

AMONG the early Chinese sculpture men- 
tioned in the June number of the Bulletin, 
the marble torso of Kwannon (Avalokiteswara), 
now placed between the end windows of the 
Japanese Corridor, demands special attention as a 
remarkably fine example of that Indo-Chinese art 
which furnished inspiration to the sculptors and 
painters of Horiuji. 

This figure, which was excavated from the ruins 
of an ancient Buddhist temple in the interior of 



China, has unfortunately suffered greatly from the 
vicissitudes of time. The head, arms, and feet 
are missing, and the surface of the marble shows 
everywhere the effect of water impregnated with 
some corrosive material. It is a work probably 
of the early part of the seventh century A. D., 
and the fact that there is a clean section at the 
neck with a small dowel hole in its centre points 
to the supposition that at some time the original 
head suffered an injury and was replaced by 
a new one. As it now stands it is 0.903 m. in 
height. 
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" The Down-looking One," whose infinite com- 
passion for all creation forbids her * achieving Nir- 
vana until the last atom in the universe shall have 
won salvation, was probably here represented with 
one hand raised in benediction and the other hold- 
ing a vase containing the water of purity. t From 
the waist hangs in graceful folds a soft semi-trans- 
parent garment, behind which the form of the 
lower limbs is partially revealed, while over this a 
heavier robe, bound about the hips by a knotted 
scarf, falls down the back and sides. From the 
right shoulder a light scarf passes under the left 
arm, and another, circling the neck, probably twined 
its now broken ends in long streamers about the 
arms of the goddess. Over the breast hang a 
jewelled necklace and other ornaments, while two 
delicate chains, caught together near the waist by 
jewelled bosses at back and front, pass over the 
shoulders and thence, descending to the knees, 
loop up the heavy folds of the outer robe. 

The exquisite refinement of feeling and sense of 
beauty in line and proportion displayed by the un- 
known author of this work, as well as the wonder- 
ful manner in which he has rendered the varying 
quality of the garments and jewelry, surely entitle 
him to a place beside the great masters of all time. 
F. G. C. 

Print Rooms 

Exhibition of Landscapes 

THE exhibition in the Print Rooms takes up 
the subject of landscape in the graphic arts 
from the fifteenth century — the time when printing 
arts were in their infancy — to the gates of the 
nineteenth century. Treating of such a vast theme 
in so restricted a space as our present exhibition 
rooms afford, the survey must needs be merely 
suggestive. No attempt has been made at more 
than a very loose chronological sequence, with the 
early work all in the first room, and most of the 
examples of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
work gathered in the second room. 
The earliest examples reach 
back to a period not far removed 
from the plain or diapered gold 
grounds which glow behind me- 
diaeval and early renaissance fig- 
ures. From the crudity of early 
conceptions it is interesting to fol- 
low the landscape element in its 
development, gaining in depth, 
in atmosphere, in correctness of 
perspective. As realism displaces 
dogmatic form, it advances from its 






•Although conceived as superior to limita- 
tions of sex, Kwannon, at first represented in 
art as a youth with budding moustache, later 
assumes increasingly feminine characteristics. 

t It is interesting to compare this figure with 
the recessed bas-relief (No. 24 in the adjoining 
wall case), perhaps a century later in date and 
with the mid-eighth century Japanese bronze 
statuette of the same Boddhisatva in the ad- 
joining room (Case B). 



early subservient position into a role of considerable 
importance until, in the course of the sixteenth 
century, we see landscapes etched for the sake of 
their own interest solely (Case 2 1 ).* These 
simple outline etchings pave the way for the 
peerless seventeenth-century creations of the great 
Netherlanders. 

It would be unfair to judge the art of Italy by 
the prints it has produced, and more especially by 
the few examples shown here. Mantegna's sum- 
mary topographical suggestions in the Entombment 
(Case 3) are not typical of his conception of land- 
scape. However potently these may accent the 
feeling of vastness and of desolation in keeping with 
the tragic scene, Mantegna's use of landscape must 
be studied in his Mount of Olives, at London 
(National Gallery), his Parnassus, in the Louvre, 
and elsewhere in his paintings. Besides Mantegna, 
few of the great Italians handled the burin or the 
etching needle. Instances of Titian's interest in 
woodcut are found in the work of Boldrini (Case 4). 

In the North a keen enjoyment and interest in 
nature, in the surrounding scenery, and in the 
humble aspects of everyday life runs parallel with 
religious imagery. Turning from Schongauer (Case 
2), the great northern master of fifteenth-century 
engraving, to the woodcuts and engravings of 
Albrecht Diirer, shown in several cases near the 
windows, one is impressed with the stride which 
landscape expression has taken. From the early 
modest contour, the almost symbolic suggestion of 
locality, landscape has grown into a semblance of 
reality. It is an indispensable part of the picture ; 
not only does it define locality, but it rounds out 
and adds beauty to the scene depicted. Look at 
the landscape in the woodcut from the series of 
Apocalypse illustrations (Case 6) or at the spacious 
setting of the Visitation (Case 7), from the Life of 
the Virgin. Take the view in the Eisack Valley 



* Besides the examples selected, excellent reproductions of a number of 
very interesting landscape etchings by Altdorfer may be seen in the Print 
Department. 
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